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monad or substantial unit of whteh it is to be the type includes both
activity and passivity within itself. These-are named by Leibniz
entelechy and materia pfima respectively, and it is to be observed
that neither of them, considered in abstraction from the other,
has any real existence. In fact Leibniz's criticism of Descartes's
philosophy is that it is based on two abstractions, bare mind and
bare extension, instead of on a concrete view of the nature of
substance.
But suppose it is granted that instances of monads are to be
found in selves, can it plausibly be maintained that the physical
universe consists of them and not of things essentially extended ?
At this point Leibniz fell a victim to inadequate knowledge of
facts, and his mistake certainly adds to the initial plausibility of
his view, though the discovery of it does not actually refute him,
He certainly believed that any particle of matter, however
minute, could be found to contain microscopic organisms and that
therefore the belief of the plain man in the existence of completely
inorganic matter was a mere mistake, due simply to confused
perception. This view, however, though it lends colour to the
suggestion that the physical universe may consist of entities
analogous to selves, does not by any means escape difficulty, for
even microbes occupy space and therefore are not strictly monadic
in character. Hence a further complication must be introduced.
The monad consists of entelechy and materia prima. It is non-
spatial and must therefore be regarded as an object of thought.
It cannot be imagined. Some account, however, must be offered
of the bodies which we do perceive by sense and imagination, and
to do-this Leibniz introduces the notion of materia secunda* What
this involves may be best understood by further reference to the
Leibnizian doctrine of the self, and to the two distinct senses in
which he holds that the soul may be said to 'have a body*. The
first of these has already been mentioned. Strictly speaking I am
a simple substance differentiated into entelechy and materia prima,
activity and passivity; but this monad, which is myself, is related
in a specially intimate way to what is called my body, and it is
this body which is a physical object subject to physical laws. But
we have already seen that this body properly considered is not
bare res extensa. If it were, it would be a mere aggregate; a false
abstraction indistinguishable from materia prima. It must rather
be held to consist of an infinite number of minute living things
each of which on investigation will be revealed as a monad